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The Second Clark Medal Competition. 


HE Clark medal competition, of which full particulars were 
given in the September edition, together with gravures of the 
medal and the statue for which the competition problem was 

to provide a pedestal, has been decided, the report of the committee 
being as follows : 





COMMITTEE REPORT ON CLARK MEDAL COMPETITION, 


To the President and Members of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club: 

GENTLEMEN,—In running over the designs submitted for the Clark medal this 
year, one is struck with the deserved appreciation of the statue of Lincoln at the 
entrance to Lincoln Park in Chicago. For example, ‘‘Columbia,’’ which is an 
exceptionally attractive drawing, is nothing more than an adaptation of that 
monument. Others, like ‘‘Triangle and T-Squares”’ and ‘Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp,” have failed through lack of proportions and careless drawing. Again. 
there are some who have entirely disregarded the real problem, and, like ‘‘ Stone- 
wall,” let their fancy fly to the beautiful monument to Scott in Edinburgh, 

A casual study of ‘‘Columbia’’ would, perhaps, pronounce it good enough 
and not come from a disregard of academic rules that are better followed. The 
jumble of houses is certainly a detriment to the perspective, and should have 

een made indistinct, attractive and in scale, or left out. Ifa figure is introduced 
in an elevation, it should be placed on the ground line and exactly six feet high 
and drawn only in outline. 

The figure of a man put on a mechanical drawing is there solely for the pur- 
pose of indicating the scale in which the design is shown. 

Much that has been said of the drawings of ‘‘ Columbia ”’ will apply more 
forcibly to many of the other drawings, so will not be repeated in running over 
the others. 

If ‘‘ Cilix’’ had the trouble to put a figure in his drawing to indicate the scale, 
he would have noticed himself that, attractive as the idea of running a colonnade 
around the statue may be, it would never do to put a full sized pedestal sur- 
rounded by what would look like the model of a future colonnade. The collon- 
ade indicates his scheme of detail for his entire composition, so the pedestal 
should have been classical in treatment. The workmanship on the drawings is 
excellent, The general effect of the perspective would have been better had it 
been made more striking in its contrast of light, shade and shadow, and portions 
of the background made darker. The effect of a dark background can be appre- 
ciated by looking at the front elevation of ‘‘Columbia,”’ which is an excellent 
model of a background for pen and ink studies. 

‘“‘Spear Head,” like several others, should have more respect for the 
“Orders,” or else leave them alone. The top is too bald and out of proportion 
with the frieze. If he had not time to work out a rail in keeping with his pedes- 
tal, then it would be better to show none at all. Certainly, the commonplace 
iron fence, with corner posts without bases, is a detriment to his design. The 
background looks as though it was put in by a friend, who did not pay much 
regard to the character of work and size of-lines, étc., used in drawing the 
pedestal. 


If ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” had taken the trouble to carefully study some 
of the old classical pedestals that have the same general form as his, he never 
would have drawn the wedge-shaped shaft he did. It would be better to omit at 
least a part of the stone directly under the bronze base of the horse. The sur- 
rounding seats do not conform to the pedestal in their detail, and the steps had 
better be in front of the statue. 

The plans and elevations are too carelessly drawn and lack the precision 
necessary in such drawings. It is an excellent idea to show a bit of the frieze, 
but the chiect of showing it is to give the exact detail of that portion of the whole 
design, and is better left off than carelessly drawn as this is. 

Had “‘ Athens”’ taken more care with the proportions of his pedestal and the 
detail of the ends of his seats, his design would have been placed higher in the 
judging. The pedestal looks as though it had been built according to the lower 
section but found too low, so another pedestal was placed upon the first. It would 
be better not to cut a white marble pedestal in two with a bronze frieze, but con- 
nect the marble at the corners and have the frieze form panels between. __ 

he comparatively small ashlar that supports the massive monolith in the 
carelessly drawn drawings by “ Francis I’’ might be able to carry its load, but it 
would never look well. . 

‘Lives of Great Men, etc.,” is an excellent method of sketching perspective 
Studies, but the design is not satisfactory. Simply because certain ruins in Rome 
are most pleasing to look upon there, the good taste of reproducing them is 
questionable. At best they are simply accessories to the monument, and houlds 
not be large and important. 





The stiff, wooden looking design by ‘‘Junior’’ has the advantage of being 
less commonplace than many others, but the detail is bad and the drawing too 
coarse. The curious contortion of a hotel on the right is certainly no addition 
to the design. 

‘*Claymore” has evidently not grasped the technique of water-color sketch- 
ing, and it would be much better to adhere to pen and ink for competition draw- 
ings until he can make a more attractive rendering in colors. The use to which 
all the steps and platform and pedestals above the pedestal for the statue are to 
be put is not explained. 

In looking casually over the drawings, one might think that some chance had 
mixed a sketch for a busy street scene for some theater with the drawings; 
but on inspection it is found that ‘‘ Pro Patria ’’ has worked out an intricate plan 
respecting a pedestal surrounded by a lot of pagodas. 

‘* Minuet ’’ has a very good idea of drawing with pen and ink, but his design 
is uninteresting. The four sets of steps would look very monotonous, and the 
only portion of such a design that can be attractive is the detail, which has been 
neglected and no study put into it. 

If any of the drawings were to be thrown out as unworthy of criticism, 
‘Thistle’? and ‘‘ Paul Metzinger’’ deserve to be so treated. The latter has 
some regard for the requirements of the competition, whereas the former disre- 
gards even that. The clumsy, brutal form of architecture that gets its forms 
from the crudest forms of the Normans, or even the more primitive Mound 
Builders, and its detail from the Byzantine, Classical, Gothic, or wherever it 
may, that is often classed as ‘‘ American Romanesque,” is bad enough in ware- 
houses and armories, but should never be considered for a pedestal unless for 
some Indian chief, and to be the work of his tribe. 

The drawing submitted by ‘‘X 1 V—S” is most excellent in its conception, 
but unfortunate in both its workmanship and proportions. The proportions are 
bad, and the vivid colors in the perspective would ruin the chances of any design. 
There is no excuse for getting a statue so badly contorted as that shown, when a 
glance at a few photographs would correct the error. 

‘*T Square and Triangle’’ had better devote what time he has to the study 
of the problem he is at work on, instead of endeavoring to design a whole city. 
In this case had he used the time that was necessary to draw out his big buildings 
in the background, in studying some good examples of pedestals now built, he 
never would have submitted the badly proportioned attempt at a classical pedestal 
that disregards all the classical proportions. 

Apparently ‘‘H’’ considers that the columns about the celebrated Doge’s 
Palace look better since it has been necessary to raise the ground surrounding 
them, covering up their bases. The base is one of the beauties of a column, and 
there is no reason why it should be deprived of it in modern work. The draw- 
ings lack freedom in handling, and the elevations are overworked. The general 
scheme of putting a massive pedestal on top of detached columns is never 
attractive, as it has an unstable appearance. 

The similar motive shown by ‘‘Luminus”’ is better where the columns are 
simply an ornament on the face of the structure that doesthe work. ‘‘ Luminus”’ 
is inclined to be too ingenious, as shown by the confusion of steps and pedestals 
forming the base of the monument, and in the background. 

The middle portion of the pedestal shown by ‘‘ George Cadeing"’ is very 
good, but the whole design does not hold together in detail. The steps are much 
too steep, giving the whole pedestal a mean look. The drawing is overworked 
and shows timidity in headline the pen. 

‘‘Jupiter’’ has represented a design better adapted for a clock or mantel 
ornament, that is made even more pronounced by the unfortunate way of showing 
the sketch on the black field. 

The general scheme of the drawings signed with a wreath is much like many 
others, but there are too many steps. Those behind the statue and immediately 
about the pedestal are superfluous. 

The workmanship on the drawings is excellent, among the best submitted ; 
but the effect of having the frieze ornament slipped down and caught on the base 
is hardly good architecture. 

Your Committee have decided to recommend that you give the medals as 
follows: 

First—Design marked ‘‘ Columbia.”’ 

Second— Designed marked “ Cilix.” 

Third—Design marked ‘‘ Spear Head.”’ 

Fourth—Design marked ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 

Fifth—Design marked “‘ Athens.”’ 

And congratulate you upon the number of drawings submitted. 

In making these criticisms of the different drawings it is hoped that the one 
great deficiency noticed will be appreciated, and that isthe absolute necessity of 
careful study of good existing work to educate one’s ideas of design. 

Respectfully, 
N. CLirForD RICKER. 
Lorapo Tart. 
D. ADLER. 
Henry Ives Coss. 
S. A. Treat. 


Besides the gold and silver medals three bronze medals were 
added, the recipients being as follows: Gold medal, William Bryce 
Mundie, of Chicago Architectural Sketch Club; silver medal, Arthur 
Heun, of Chicago Architectural Sketch Club; first bronze medal, 
J. C. Green ; second bronze medal, F. R. Hursh, of Chicago Archi- 
tectural Sketch Club, now located in New York ; third bronze medal, 
C. F. Bragdon, of Rochester, N. Y., who received the silver medal in 
the same competition last year. 
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Western New York State Association of 
Architects. 


HE annual meeting of the Western New York State Association 
T of Architects was held in parlor ‘‘H” of the Iroquois Hotel at 
£ Buffalo, New York, beginning November 18, 1890. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 3 o'clock p.m. by President J. G. Cutler. 
The roll was called by Secretary W. W. Carlin, and the following 
members were present at the meeting: Jacob Agne, William H. 
Archer, Otto Block, George W. Baxter, R. A. Bethune, H. C. Bur- 
dett, Louise Bethune, James G. Cutler, Charles F. Crandall, J. R. 
Church, E. A. Curtis, W. W. Carlin, H. L. Campbell, Otto Dock- 
stader, Orlando K. Foote, Ellis G. Hall, J. H. Kirby, W. Foster 
Kelly, T. I. Lacey, Asa L. Merrick, George J. Metzger, J. H. Mar- 
ling, J. H. Pierce, C. K. Porter, Charles R. Percival, H. G. Tuthill, 
Wellington W. Taber, William C. Walker, W. S. Wicks, Charles D. 
Wilsey, Fred H. Gouge, E. A. Kent. : 
President J. G. Cutler, of Rochester, briefly outlined the work 
before the association in a pleasant address, speaking substantially as 
follows ; 


Two of the questions to come before you for consideration, the proposed leg- 
islation to protect the public from the unqualified architect, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the society to make it a chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
would either of yt serve as a topic for a paper, which, without exhausting its 
subject, might easily expand far beyond the limits of your patience. I shall, 
therefore, permit myself only a brief reference to these matters before passing to 
a few words of a mere personal nature, with which I shall close my talk. The 
reorganization is necessary to conform to the national society's plan, and while 
it is largely formal, it will make some changes in our constitution, and among 
other matters, involves an important, and I believe wise, alteration in our method 
of electing members. Gaining in strength and prestige by close affiliation with 
the Institute, we shall not sacrifice any of the vitality and usefulness which has 
marked our existence heretofore. 

The act to provide for the registration and licensing of architects by the state 
originated in our society, and was indorsed, with but slight criticism of certain 
minor details, by the New York City chapter of the Institute. It was introduced 
at the last session of the legislature, and advanced to the order of second read- 
ing without opposition, and seems likely to become a law when taken up again 
this winter. Its importance is generally recognized, and the comments of the 
press have been, so far as I have seen them, of the most favorable nature. 

Following the example of the Institute, and largely at my instance, a provis- 
ion has been placed in our remodeled constitution which prohibits the reélection 
of an officer after the expiration of his second term, and while this provision of 
our new constitution, if it should be adopted, will not become binding until after 
our election today, I trust you will act upon its spirit, for the reason that I believe 
the restriction to be a wise one and likely to conserve the best interests of the 
Association. It is in this connection that I ask you to indulge me in a few words 
of a personal nature. I have been three times unanimously elected president of 
this society. In taking a strong position now in favor of ‘‘no third term,’ I 
should regret to have any member left with the impression that I have anything but 
the highest appreciation of the honor which has been done me, and the obligation 
which such consideration has imposed. It is precisely because I esteem the honor 
and value your kind consideration that I urge that you should now make it impos- 
sible for any member or members to monopolize these favors. There is nothing 
which more conduces to a high standard of professional conduct than regard for 
the good opinion of one’s “pee seer brothers, and election to the more honor- 
able offices in professional societies is and should be the highest expression of 
such approbation. If this is so, and I think you will readily admit that it is, 
every member of such an association should have the high incentive afforded by 
eligibility to such election rendered effective by a rotation in office, which, and 
which only, gives every deserving member a chance to secure this valued 
expression of confidence and approval. 

To say that I am grateful to you for the honor which has been done me, is 
not to say all that I feel, and is not to discharge the obligation which rests upon 
me, but I could not say less at the time when, after three years of consecutive 
service as your presiding officer, I shall certainly now yield the chair to my suc- 
cessor. I think ne will see that holding these views, it is right that I should say, 
in conclusion, that my name must not be considered in connection with any office 
at the following election. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read by Secretary Carlin 
and were approved as read. 

President Cutler: The next order of business is the report of the 
treasurer. 

The treasurer, Mr. George W. Baxter, of Syracuse, presented his report 
covering the period from October 1, 1889, to date. The receipts aggregated 
$527.33, of which $30 was for admission fees, $250 for dues for 1889 and 1890, and 
$115 for dues for the year ending October 1, 1891. The disbursements for the 
year were $294.91, leaving a balance in the treasury of $232.42. 

President Cutler: In accordance with the custom, the report of 
the treasurer is referred to a special auditing committee. I will 
appoint Mr. Kent, Mr. Wicks and Mr. Church as such committee. 
The report of the Executive Committee is next in order. 

On motion of Mr. Pierce the report of the Executive Committee 
was referred to a committee before reading. 

Secretary Carlin read letters and telegrams from absent members, 
after which President Cutler announced the next order of business to 
be the election of officers, and appointed two nominating committees, 
the first nominating committee Messrs. Baxter, Curtis and Pierce, 
and as the second nominating committee Messrs. Burdett, Lacey and 
Walker, and for tellers Mr. Block and Mr. Wicks. 

While waiting for the reports of the nominating committees, the 
secretary read two or three letters, and stated that Mr. Kent and him- 
self, in discussing the subject of neighboring friends, concluded, Sun- 
day evening, to send an invitation to some of the Canadian architects 
at Toronto, and had received a letter from one of them in answer to 
it, from Mr. D. B. Dick, of Toronto. 

President Cutler: We will now listen to the reports of the nomi- 
nating committees. 

Mr. Pierce: Your committee would nominate the following officers 
for the consideration of the convention: For president, W. S. Wicks; 
first vice-president, Otto Block ; second vice-president, Jacob Agne; 
secretary, W. W. Carlin; treasurer, George W. Baxter; executive 
committee, J. H. Kirby and Otis Dockstader. 

Mr. Burdett: The second nominating committee nominate for 
president, W. W. Carlin ; for secretary, F. H. Gouge; for treasurer, 
Thomas Nolan ; for first vice president, W. S. Wicks; for second 
vice president, Otis Dockstader ; for the two members of the executive 
committee, Asa L. Merrick and J. H. Marling. 


Mr. Wicks: I most respectfully decline the nomination for the 
presidency. 

Mr. Agne: As there seems to be only one nomination for president, 
I would move that the presiding officer cast one ballot for W. W. 
Carlin. Mr. Wicks withdrew, I understood. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

President Cutler: I would announce that I have cast the ballot 
of the society for Mr. W. W. Carlin, who is now your president. I 
have much pleasure in extending to Mr. Carlin my own congratula- 
tions, and the congratulations of the society upon his unanimous 
election. [Applause.] 

Mr. Cutler was requested to preside until the conclusion of the 
balloting for officers, which resulted as follows : 

First vice-president, W. S. Wicks, of Buffalo ; second vice-president, 
Frederick H. Gouge, of Syracuse ; secretary, J. H. Pierce, of Elmira ; 
treasurer, George W. Baxter, of Syracuse ; Executive Committee, the 
officers and J. H. Marling, of Buffalo, and J. H. Kirby, of Syracuse. 

Mr. Carlin took the chair as president. Mr. Pierce, his position 
as secretary. 

President Carlin: It will now be in order to bring forward the 
consideration of the proposed amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws. 

. Secretary Pierce read the proposed constitution and by-laws, which 
were amended and adopted. 

Mr. Kent: Mr. President, the Committee on Treasurer’s Report 
have examined the report, figures, etc., and move that it be accepted 
as read, but wish to couple with it a recommendation to the effect 
that the delinquent members of last year be given thirty days’ notice 
for the payment of dues, and that if at the expiration of that time the 
dues are not paid, that the members be dropped from the roll. I 
move this as a recommendation, if it is in order, in connection with 
the report. 

The motion as seconded, and amended by Mr. Baxter, leaving 
the matter to the discretion of the Executive Committee, was passed. 

Mr. Block: Mr. President, I move that the order of business in 
the old Western New York Association of Architects’ constitution be 
added to our new constitution, and including under ‘‘ Order of Busi- 
ness,” after ‘‘No. 7, Reading Papers, etc.” ‘‘New Business.” Also 
the synopsis of rules from Roberts’ ‘‘ Manual,” and list of members 
of this association, and leave the number of copies subject to the 
discretion of the Executive Committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Agne: If there should be anything in this constitution that 
would conflict with the Institute constitution, the secretary would 
have no power to see that this constitution was corrected. It seems 
to me that it ought to be compared with one of the Institute con- 
stitutions, to see whether there is anything there or not which conflicts 
with it. 

President Carlin: This has been done. . 

Mr. Gouge: I move that the president and secretary be authorized 
to apply to the secretary of the American Institute of Architects to 
have this association made a Chapter. Motion seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

The convention adjourned to 9:30 A. M. 


SECOND DAY — MORNING SESSION, 


Convention called to order by President Carlin. After the calling 
of the roll, reading of the minutes of the previous session was dis- 
pensed with, and President Carlin announced as the committee to 
whom was referred the report of the Executive Committee, Mr. J. H, 
Curtis, of Fredonia, Mr. C. K. Porter, of Buffalo, and Mr. J. H. 
Pierce, of Elmira. 

Mr. Porter: I would like to bring up before this association a 
resolution in regard to the adoption of a decimal scale for the use of 
architects. I willstatethat for many years there has been an attempt 
made to introduce the use of the French system of measurements 
among us, and that probably out of sixty millions of people in the 
United States there are possibly four millions who are now using rules, 
and it would be almost impossible to uneducate them and re-educate 
them over into the adoption of what might be termed the French 
system of measurements, that is, the French meter, which, as you are 
aware, is some three feet three inches and a fraction larger than our 
common yard. It is an impossibility for all these millions of people 
to become educated into a system which is entirely foreign to them, 
and as all of these people probably are accustomed to the use of the 
English foot, it seems to me but proper that some system of decimal 
measurement based upon the foot should be adopted or recommended 
by this association. Some years ago I prepared a drawing scale upon 
that basis and sent it to New York and had some scales made. I will 
state that that was some fifteen years ago, and I have on many occa- 
sions used that scale with advantage to myself in the preparation of 
drawings. I have with me the scale, and also have a resolution which 
I desire to submit to this Chapter for adoption, if they see fit to do 
so. The scale I will show so that the members can examine it. It 
is divided on one side into tenths, subdividing the tenths into tenths 
making hundredths. Upon the other side it is divided into hundredths, 
marked ‘‘ hundredths ;” at the same end it is also graduated for 
fiftieths. It answers very well to our old system of making drawings 
a quarter of an inch toa foot. By accident after the scale was made 
I found that it was a perfect translator of the French system of meas- 
urement. Having some architectural works published in France, and 
wishing to refer to the size of certain buildings, I found that by the 
application of this scale I read it into feet instead of going to the 
trouble of using the long process of reducing it to meters and getting 
it back to feet. If any gentlemen wish to look at the scale, it is here 
for their information. There is no patent on it. There is one thing 
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in the use of that scale; we sometimes make plans and do not know 
whether we will receive any compensation for them or not; if we 
draw them by this scale other people cannot exactly measure them 
and get our ideas. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Western New York State Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects recommend to its members the adoption of the decimal system, 
using our time-honored English foot as the basis of measurement, and that a 
committee of three be appointed to prepare and submit to this Chapter, at its 
next meeting, drawing scales and measuring rules properly graduated for the use 
of such architects as may adopt the system. 

President Carlin: I would like to hear discussion upon this subject 
before the motion is put to vote, and hear the views of the members. 
I think myself it is an excellent idea. 

Mr. Porter: I do not submit this scale as the one which the com- 
mittee appointed shall adopt. I simply submit it as one I have had 
in use for several years, and it is very handy to measure French 
drawings with, to read them into English feet, and I have found in 
my practice that this scale many times has been of advantage to me. 
Sometimes in our profession persons come to us, who may eventually 
become clients, and ask for sketches; the sketches are furnished, and 
the next we know of them they are in the hands of some carpenter. 
This has been the case more particularly in years gone by. Archi- 
tects are more generally employed now than they were twenty years 
ago. I see no reason why the decimal scale should not be adopted in 
our system of drawings and measurements of buildings. The govern- 
ment has adopted the French system, and yet all their drawings for 
postoffices, etc., are made to scales of % and ¥ of an inch to a foot. 
They have never been able to put into practice the French system of 
measurement. There is no doubt if this system were adopted it would 
readily be put into practice, as already engineers are using it. 

Mr. Curtis: I am heartily in sympathy with the idea of 
Mr. Porter. Weall understand that the decimal system would be 
very much handier, if put in general practice. Engineers when they 
come to work frequently ask the question, why we don’t use the 
decimal division, instead of twelfths and sixteenths. The particular 
difficulty that I see, or the one that will stand in the way as much as 
anything, is the fact that carpenters, builders and masons have their 
own rules to measure drawings. Ido not readily see how they would 
comprehend a drawing without anything to measureit with. Perhaps 
that could be overcome in some way. I think there would be a 
‘‘ kick” on the part of mechanics to the changing of the scale. 

Mr. Porter: At the time I had those scales prepared I intended to 
have rules made to correspond to them. Manufacturers could make 
them for twelve or fifteen cents apiece, at least for twenty-five cents 
apiece ; cheap rules could be made, graduated inthis form. That is 
one part of the duty of the committee, to arrange for a rule of that 
kind. My idea was to procure at the time I had this scale made a 
certain number of those rules, so that when a carpenter or builder 
came to my office and could not figure, give hima rule. I thought so 
much of the system, I would have been willing to give the builders a 
rule. If a recommendation of this kind could be adopted by this 
Chapter, it would have the moral force of the Chapter behind it, in 
the place of being simply adopted by one man who is engaged in the 
profession. 

President Carlin: I am heartily in accord with what the gentle- 
man has said in this connection. It seems to be a practical solution 
of the difficulty to adopt a decimal system. As you are all well 
aware, the French meter is, as nearly as it can be expressed in feet 
and fractions, 3934 inches, and it always takes a mental calcuiation 
when you read of architectural or engineering works in the metric 
system, to get a comprehensive idea of the extent of the structure or 
work. You must multiply by 3% and call it feet, and throw in a 
little, and as soon as that is adopted every rule, every scale, every 
tape measure is practically useless. If'a system making the foot the 
basis of a decimal division is adopted the rules and scales and tapes 
we have now will answer in a general way for all except the subdi- 
visions of a foot. Our measures are just as correct to measure any- 
thing above a foot as those which are to be adopted. Iam heartily 
in accord with the suggestion, and would like to see this Chapter 
carry out the recommendations of this resolution, and see if we can- 
not bring some influence to bear, at least in opposition to the adoption 
of the metrical system in general use. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion ? The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

President Carlin: I will appoint as the committee under the reso- 
lution, Mr. C. K. Porter, of Buffalo, as chairman; Mr. A. Curtis, of 
Fredonia, and Mr. James G. Cutler, of Rochester. I think under 
the head of reports of special committees would properly come the 
report of the committee on the licensing bill, and will ask Mr. Pierce 
to make a statement of the work of the committee in the last year. 

Secretary Pierce: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion, —Not being chairman of the committee, I have no report prepared 
to present ; however, as you will remember, the biil was substantially 
agreed upon in our meeting in Syracuse, a little over a year ago. It 
was then given to the committee, with authority to act. The com- 
mittee immediately set about putting it in shape and working up 
public sentiment and doing the best we could. The bill was given to 
Mr. Andrus to introduce ; it was introduced in the assembly, passed 
to second reading, was favorably reported by the committee, and the 
assembly adjourned. I will say in regard to the bill, that it stands 
practically as it did upon our examination of it in Syracuse, with the 
exception that the licensing board, instead of being appointed by the 
governor, or instead of being appointed from the chief architectural 
societies of the state, as we originally intended to have it, two from 
the New York Chapter, two from the Western New York State Asso- 
Ciation, one from Cornell University, one from Columbia College, and 
one from the legal profession; we find that with this provision, this 
way of appointing the board, there was strong opposition. Those of 
us who met the committee that had the consideration of this bill 


remember that the members of the legislature who were members of 
this committee seemed to have the idea, and said so in so many 
words, that they did not know about the other architectural societies, 
but the Chapter of the American Institute in New York was a very 
close corporation, and they did not propose to have this bill enacted, 
if the members of the board were to be selected from it. Others 
wanted the governor to make the appointments, which would leave it 
entirely, of course, political, We had a consultation with Professor 
Collin, to whom the governor refers a great many bills, and, I think, 
all bills, before he signs them, for his opinion as to whether they are 
constitutional or not, and Professor Collin seemed to find a solution 
of that point of controversy by making the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York the ones who should appoint the board of 
examiners, as provided for in this bill. That seemed satisfactory to 
all parties, and that is, I think, the way the bill is at present. If it is 
desired, I will read the bill as it now stands, or at least, as it was 
introduced and passed to the second reading. 

President Carlin: The secretary will read the bill, if there is no 
objection. (Bill printed Vol. XV, No. 2, page 34.) 

After considerable discussion and amendments proposed, Mr. 
Cutler moved that the whole subject of licensing be referred to the 
Executive Committee, with power to act, and the special committee 
be discharged. 

Motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Porter: There is one other point in the bill, if that carries the 
whole bill, which I understand it would. I would state that when a 
copy of the bill was sent to me by Mr. Andrus, that I read it over 
carefully, and that there was one clause which did not strike me 
favorable ; only one particular clause which attracted my attention, 
but I did not wish to antagonize the bill, because I have believed 
generally that if the architects can become licensed, it is much easier 
to amend the bill at a future time than it is to get a bill through the 
legislature. One sentence here: ‘‘But nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prohibit any person in this state from acting as 
designer of his own building.” I do not object to that; but the fol- 
lowing sentence, ‘‘or as designer for any person employing 
him, with full knowledge on the part of such employer that the 
person so employed is not a licensed architect in accordance with 
this act,” I do not like. There are very serious objections in 
my mind to that portion of the clause being retained in the 
bill, especially after the architects have been licensed, for this 
reason, that if it becomes known to the public generally that the 
architects in the State of New York are licensed, and that individuals 
who are not architects and who are not licensed may be employed to 
prepare plans by a person knowing that they are not licensed, that 
there will be a large number of these guasi architects brought into 
existence through the operation of this bill. There is A and B, who, 
instead of employing a regular architect, will employ an architect, so 
to speak, who draws plans and gives sketches, because they can get 
them without paying him much if any remuneration. That is a 
trouble we have always had; we are troubled here in the city of 
Buffalo today. Therearemen making plans who get no compensation 
unless they get the job. This opens the door for just that sort of 
thing, in my mind. If a man wants to make his own plan, and have 
a building constructed from it, it is all well enough, but when he is 
permitted to draw plans for another person and not receive a license, 
it strikes me that it is altogether wrong, and leaves the licensed 
architect just as much at the mercy of these men who make plans 
without compensation as ever. The object of licensing is to make 
the profession respectable, and give it a standing before the people. 

Mr. Cutler: I agree fully with Mr. Porter in regard to that 
sentence. As one of the members of that special committee I would 
say that very point was given careful attention ; we were assured by 
those familiar with the temper of the legislature that that was the 
only thing that would save the bill, because we would immediately 
get the opposition of the builder who likes to make plans and of the 
class of persons referred to in Mr. Porter's remarks, and they would 
certainly object, because the elimination of that clause from the bill 
would of course give us a monopoly of all the plan designing in the 
state, and while it would be a good thing for the public as well as 
ourselves, I think we shall have to leave that for subsequent 
amendment. 

Mr. Porter: I simply called the attention of the members to my 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. Cutler: I move that a vote of thanks of the convention be 
extended to the architects of Buffalo for the generous hospitality that 
has been extended to us upon this occasion. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, and the 
convention adjourned to 3:00 P. M. 


SECOND DAY — AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by President Carlin. The 
session was taken up with general discussion relative to the license 
bill before the state legislature. In this discussion Mr. Kent was 
called upon for facts regarding the registration bill recently passed 
by the Canadian parliament. The general discussion will show ina 
general way the difficulties in the way of the passage of such bills in 
the several states and how they should be met. After the subject had 
been introduced, President Carlin said : 

President Carlin: I would like to call your attention to what is 
necessary to be done this winter in relation to getting that legislation 
through. Those of us who went to Albany last winter on several 
occasions and met the members of the legislature find that there is 
no opposition developed, and there is not anyone there that we 
could find who has any opposition to the measure. They all say it is 
a good thing, and ought to have been done long ago ; supposed there 
was such a law; but what they need is to feel that the architects 
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